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Editorial 


The most striking 


ADULT EDUCATION 
IN SOVIET RUSSIA 


1 


le is not the novelty of the educational 
ods employed in the Soviet Union, as 


vht have been expected. 


fact which emerges 
from Miss Moore’s 


Some of these are 
leed new but for the most part they are 

ids which have been tried elsewhere, and 
ww being applied in the Soviet Union on a 


No, 


mpressive thing is the sense of urgency 


eT 


r scale and in a more intense way. 
pervades the whole process and which 
een communicated to Russians generally. 
is which 
tion of the 


has brought the willing co- 
individual, the readiness to 


ce personal leisure, time, and energy. 
immediate question that springs to mind 
Vhence this sense of urgency? 

e cynical, and those hostile to the Soviet 


e will reply at once that the answer is 


le one: force and fear. They will point 
e complete domination of all things in 
ia by the Soviet State, a state which has 
esitated to use most extreme means to 
That there 
legree of truth in this affirmation cannot 
nied. But 


story will remember that once before in 


lish its power and its ideas. 


those who know somewhat 


Russia Peter the Great and an autocratic gov- 
ernment tried to into a 
pattern of life which was new to them and 
which they did not want. 


force the Russians 
Despite all force 
and autocratic power Peter largely failed. 

The difference is that this regime convinced 
the people there was something to hope for, 
for themselves, the common people, if they 
would make the necessary sacrifices and effort. 
It is that hope which is stirring the Russian 
people far more than any fear. They are con- 
vinced that their day has come; that it is within 
their power to make it so; and that they have 
a government that will show them the way to 
bring it about. 

To this feeling of hope must be added the 
fervor of a revolutionary generation, stirred 
Make 
Russia great and Russia will be a model set 


with a conviction of mission to the world. 
before the world. The history of the American 
and French Revolutions shows how far such 
fervor and conviction will take a people. Again, 
this revolutionary ardor has been more and 
more mixed as the years have passed with a re- 
Here too is an 
emotion that takes the individual out of himself 


surgence of national feeling. 


gives him a great cause to work for, a sense of 
belonging. This is the better side of national- 
ism. 

On the basis then of a deeply-stirred people 
the Soviet regime has built a nationally-inte- 
grated system of adult education which respects 
local differences yet which preserves a vision of 
the greater whole and which provides hope for 


every individual. It is well worth study. 


R. M.S. 
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Adult Education in the Soviet Union 


By HARRIET L. MOORE 


ROM the first day of its existence the 
Soviet Government has been confronted 
with an overwhelming job of adult education— 
For without teach- 
ing its adult population, the Soviets could not 


a job which could not wait. 


run their country or develop their economy. 
Through the years, the nature of the educational 
problem has changed from one of eliminating 
illiteracy to one of giving advanced technical 
Today, the war has brought in its 
retraining of industrial 


training. 
wake still other needs 
workers, rehabilitation and vocational training 
of the wounded and disabled. Asa result of the 
constant necessity for a nation-wide program 
of adult education, this phase of education has 


he edu- 


become an integral part not only of t 
cational structure but also of national economic 
planning. How it is handled is of interest to 
other nations who, during the war, have come 
up against similar problems of their own. 
Illiteracy is, unfortunately, still prevalent 
even in the most highly developed countries and 
the war has suddenly revealed that it is a 
national debit; it is as serious as physical dis- 
ability in keeping men and women out of war 
industries and preventing young men from be- 
coming highly skilled soldiers. Imagine the 
handicap that the Soviets faced with some 65% 
of their population unable to read and write at 
the time of the Revolution. Even at the time 
the five year plans were launched, almost half 
of the people had not yet mastered their 
languages. Of course, for the Soviet Union, 


this was a particularly tricky job because of the 


many languages spoken in their multi-national 


state—in some cases, the alphabets had to be 
constructed before they could even begin to 
teach. But by dint of concentrated effort, by 
the time of the 1939 census, the country was 


81% literate. 


Methods 
How was this job done at such unprecedented 


speed? First of all, it became a national pro- 


ject—all channels of “propaganda” or adver- 
tising, as we would call it, were mobilized for 
the “battle against illiteracy” ; posters, govern- 
ment speeches, movies, all focused on the prob- 
lem. School children were urged to help their 
parents learn to read, communities vied with 
one another to reduce the list of illiterates in 
their midst. Trade Unions undertook to teach 
their members after working hours and teachers 
assumed the obligation to do “social work” after 
school with the parents. And, of course, the 
Army was the biggest school of all. 


Adult education cannot be forced on an unin- 
terested population. Consequently, the very 
first step was to convince the people of the 
need to learn and, secondly, to arrange t! 
teaching so that it could fit into the busy day 
of the peasant or factory worker. 

Krupskaia, Lenin’s wife, devoted her life 1 
adult education and she wrote many articles 
about methods. 


“Schools for adults must be much more flex- 
ible than for children. In the children’s schools, 
the children can study for a long time, but 
where adults are studying without interrupting 
their work, it is necessary to save every minute 
of the students’ time and to try to give the 
what is necessary to them in practical life. 
Adults attend schools not just in order to ge 
a certificate but to get answers to those ques 
tions with which Life confronts them. And lif 
presents many problems.” 


The organization of adult education of al! 
kinds has been designed, therefore, to bring 
the teaching to the student, to make it con- 
venient to learn, to make it urgent to learn 
and above all, to make it easy to learn by reduc- 
ing the subject matter to its essentials and }b) 
presenting it in a graphic and real manner. 
“To combine theory with practise” is the slogan 
of all Soviet education and scientific work. In 
adult education it has proved more essential to 
adhere to this principle than in any other sphere, 
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without it, the number of students 
iCSs. 

his article will attempt to review some of 
ypes of adult education, in addition to that 
rned with literacy, and to describe how, it 


ganized. 


Health Education 
xt to literacy, health knowledge was a most 
us general lack. Among the earliest Soviet 
rs are lurid pictures of what happens to 
lren who are given vodka to drink, showing 
it is necessary to brush the teeth and wash 
ilarly, what diseases bugs carry, why fresh 


is a desirable thing. Organized instruction 


these questions has long been centered in the 
nity clinics. 


cht how 


Prospective mothers are 
to care for themselves and their 
ldren, and the clinic system—which is uni- 
sal in the cities and towns—provides the 
low-up on this instruction. Just before the 
1 new idea—“The University for Parents” 
began to spread in the cities. Small neighbor- 
| groups arranged the lectures on child care, 
hology, vocational guidance, etc., to help 
nswer the questions of working parents. 
Industrial hygiene is the concern of the trade 
ms and they conduct classes in the factories, 
lunch hour or after work, as part of their 
ral educational program which will be 
ibed below. 
iturally, the effect of certain regulations 
| legal requirements in the health field—com- 
vaccination, making the transmission 
nereal diseases a criminal offense 


d in a degree of public education. 


has re- 


General Education 

Sixty-five per cent illiteracy meant at least 
five per cent of the adult population had 
hooling of any kind. But everyone had to 

People couldn't take time off to go to 
1 and so the first job of the more general 
education program was to provide the 
kers and peasants with an elementary, and 
ossible, secondary school grounding. In 
stry this was done through the “rabfacs” 
vorkers’ faculties operated in all factories 

size. After hours, courses were given in 
metic, spelling, history, science so that in 
imber of years, the worker had reached the 


high school level. In 1940 more than 70,000 
workers and farmers received their high school 
certificates from evening school, and more than 
400,000 were taking such courses. 

On the farms, the development of this type 
of program had, in the main, to wait on col- 
lectivization. Although most farmers in Russia 
always lived in villages and went out to their 
fields to work, these villages had few facilities 
As the collectives 


for teaching. -or, in reality, 


the cooperative farms—were formed, they 
pooled their resources to get a library, a scien- 
tific laboratory, a school, a radio with outlets 
in the homes so that they could hear lectures 
and concerts. Then, they too developed courses 
much like the “rabfacs’’——courses given in the 
fields at lunch hour, or in the winter evenings. 

Soviet statistics show that the “rabfacs’’, or 
elementary schools for adults, did their job com- 
paratively quickly. In the late thirties the num- 
ber began to decline, for the workers had fin- 
ished the general schooling and new types of 
courses were sought. Workers who proved 
proficient and wished higher education could, 


‘ 


on completion of the “rabfac”, apply to enter 


a regular Institute or university. But for the 
others, the general educational process had to be 
continued to raise what the Soviets call “the 
cultural level” of the population. This is done 
in a variety of ways. Perhaps the best way 
to explain it is to describe the educational 
facilities of a large factory. This is the maxi- 
mum program, and in smaller shops or factories 
as much of it as possible is duplicated. 

All large plants have auditoriums in which 
lectures are given at lunch hour or between 
shifts; there is also always a library and quiet 
reading room with a librarian who can give 
advice and suggestions. 

The workers form study circles of various 
kinds — literary circles, art circles, drama 
groups, and each such group gets a professional 
leader. They invite well-known authors to come 
and discuss literature with them. Theatres take 
“patronage” over the drama groups; the actors 
come to give instruction and help with pro- 
ductions. 

One of the most valuable parts of this set-up, 
in material terms, is the scientific laboratory 
and workshop. For it is here that the workers 
have a chance to experiment on the gadgets 
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hat will help them in their work. Each year 


thousands of inventions or technical improve- 
ments result from the puttering in these labs— 
ior with the puttering goes some instruction in 
the sciences and in engineering. 

Aside from the facilities provided in the fac- 
tories or offices themselves, there are “Sunday 
Universities” in which lecture courses on the 
whole range of academic 


subjects—history, 


literature, psychology, philosophy, etc.—are 


given on the free day. 


Villages, too, try to 
duplicate these arrangements—the library and 


laboratory are a commonplace, the music circles 
and reading groups are frequent. And each 
year, the famous actors and concert singers, 
writers and poets tour the countryside, giving 
performances and helping the little drama or 
music groups develop their own talents. 


To add excitement to the fun of such com- 
munity groups, there is in Moscow a Theatre 
of People’s Art where the amateur groups from 
all over the country come to sing, dance, pro- 
duce their plays. The trip to Moscow is both 
instructive and a source of great pride to the 
groups selected. 

Correspondence courses have also taken their 
important place in the means for general adult 
education. Just before the war, a quarter of 
a million people were taking courses in all kinds 
of subjects, but with the main emphasis on 
engineering and other vocational courses. The 
industrial Commissariats have their own train- 
ing departments which provide correspondence 
courses. 

This form of education has high standing and 
is principally at the post-high-school level. En- 
trance examinations are required. Each year 
those taking the courses are given leave of 
absence with pay from their jobs to take exam- 
inations and to attend some sessions of personal 
consultation, laboratory training and_ special 
lectures. In the industrial training courses, the 
term of study is four or five years. 

All of these provisions are to stimulate and 
to meet the interest of people in knowledge of 
all kinds, to provide leisure-time activities that 
have cultural values and enrich the lives of a 


hard-working population. But, in addition, 


there remains a concrete and vital educational 


the field of adult education that is being 


done in a more formal way. This is—techn 


vocational training. 


Technical Training 


Old Russia was a land of peasants—peasants 
who used wooden plows—and a land of 
skilled labor. Today the Soviet Union is a firs: 
rank industrial power, with all that implies in 
advanced technology and highly skilled work- 
ers. Before the war, three-quarters of th 
machine tools were less than ten years old 
New machines, never seen before, were intro- 
duced en masse and old workers had to be 
retrained to their use. Technical training has 
been and remains the key to the Soviet Union's 
amazing war record. 


Adult technical training started in a primi- 
tive, basic way. Workers were recruited from 
the farm areas, given a little instruction and 
then turned loose to learn by experience. In 
the cities, many farm girls took jobs as 
domestic servants while attending night school 
to learn a trade. Within a few months, they 
were ready to go to work in a factory. From 
the very start the factories tried to provide 
facilities for teaching technical skills and this 
became one of the trade unions’ most important 
jobs. Workers had to be promoted as rapidly 
as possible to fill the ranks of technicians and 
engineers. All kinds of courses were provided. 
The engineers and skilled workers in the plant 
become the instructors in the night courses and 
practical training is given right at the machines 
the students will subsequently use. 


During the fifteen years before the war, more 
than two million trained specialists came out o! 
these courses or factory trade schools, as the) 
are called. In 1932, just as the first five-year 
plan was nearing completion, the pressure for 
new workers became so great that the govern- 
ment established requirements for the com- 
pulsory study of the minimum technical require 
ments for a number of key trades. The courses 
were provided in the factories and a time limit 
was set for completion of the requirements 
The success of the system resulted in its exten- 
sion to all industrial occupation and in 1935 
“Techminimum exams” were given through 
the country. The subjects given in_ thes 
“Techminimum” courses include the following, 
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pted in each case to fit the particular 
ipation : 


General survey of technology and the organi- 
zation of production, 
\ccident prevention and safety appliances, 
Principal properties of materials, 
Structure, operation and care of machinery 
and tools, 
The functioning and operation of intercon- 
nected machines, 
Elementary principles regarding standards of 
work, wages and production costs. 
n that same year, it will be recalled, Alexei 
Stakhanov started the mass Stakhanov move- 
by increasing his output phenomenally 
hrough rationalizing and reorganizing his 
method of work. This led rapidly to the intro- 
luction of “Stakhanov” courses in which the 
best worker instructed the others in his shop 
so that they too could increase production. The 
factory management and the trade union 
organization cooperated in providing the equip- 
ment, instructors and time for these courses. 
Those who have passed the technical minimum 
examinations may take them and the most 
advanced take instruction for “master craftsmen 
of socialist labor”’. 

While most notice has been attracted to the 
training of industrial workers, there is the same 
urgency for training the farmer. For in order 
to free people to work in the factories, the 
farms had to become modern and efficient. 
Technical training for farmers has been cen- 
tered in the MTS or Machine Tractor Stations. 
These are the government-owned stations which 
service the collective farms with agricultural 
machinery. They go from farm to farm doing 
the ploughing, cultivating and harvesting. With 
But 

necessary for every farm to have tractor 
vers, combine 


them go the machinists and agronomists. 
operators, mechanics—not 

ly to use their own machinery but to take 
hifts on the MTS equipment. 


erefore 


These stations 
the centers for mechanical 
ning for the farmers. Their specialists not 

trained the farmers on the job but pro- 
d courses of 
th 


became 


instruction in the winter 


War Problems 


vilian Defense Training was not a new 


ime responsibility for Soviet adult educa- 


tion. For years there had been a tremendous 
organization, “Osoaviakhim”, which provided 
all kinds of military and civilian defense train- 
ing ranging from Parachute Jumping to First 
Aid. In the cities, prior to the war, the organi- 
zation covered Osoaviakhim 
members in each apartment house would try 
to get the people living there to pass the 
“Ready for Labor and Defense” requirements 
so that all would have their badges. These re- 
quirements included first aid, chemical warfare 
defense and other standard civilian defense 
necessities. Millions of people in cities and 
villages had the badges and it was this organi- 
zation whose training program became com- 
pulsory in July 1941. The training is given 
at the place of employment, for students at their 
place of study, and there are neighborhood 
courses for those who do not work. Osoaviak- 
him directs the courses but the city and local 
governments provide the funds and equipment. 

The greatest wartime demand placed on 
adult educational facilities has, of course, again 
been job training. This time it was to train 
women to replace men in every trade and occu- 
pation. The task has fallen primarily to the 
trade union educational departments and they 
have resorted to every method: husbands have 
taught wives to take over their lathes; sons 
have taught mothers to drive their tractors; 
schools have been organized ; after-hours train- 
ing courses are given by older workers. No 
method has been neglected and the response 
and capability of the women has proved extra- 
ordinary. Therein lies the secret of the Red 
Army’s manpower reserve. 


every house. 


Conclusion 


This survey has tried to show the scope and 
methods of adult education in the Soviet Union. 
That its emphasis is on vocational training is 
inevitable in a country so rapidly industrializ- 
ing. But it would be misleading to leave the 
impression that the average Soviet adult is 
preoccupied exclusively with technical educa- 
tion. The country is a nation of students. 
Before the Nazi invasion, one person out of 
every four was studying. A Soviet story called 
“The Circle” tells of this process. It opens 
with a classroom where the teacher is giving a 


test in trigonometry to a boy. The next day 
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the teacher attends a “Sunday University” to 


hear a lecture on Philosophy. The Philosophy 
professor hurries off to rifle practice where the 
The 


following afternoon the factory worker attends 


instructor is a young factory worker. 


a “Stakhanov course” where an old foreman 


teaches new work methods. After the class, 
the schoolboy arrives to give the foreman his 
lesson in mathematics, for the foreman is pre- 
paring to enter an evening school. Thus the 
circle is completed. 

The problems and methods of the Soviets are 


not identical with those of other countries but 


their success in adult education is worth study- 


ing. Perhaps the following are the general 
characteristics which can be singled out as the 
key principles of Soviet adult education: 

(1) Adult education is done on a national basis 
in regard to planning, financing and provision of 
facilities. 

(2) Adult 
units, neighborhoods, 


administered in local 


farms 
tories, so that in each case it is adjusted to the 


education is 
individual and fac- 
specific needs of the group. 

(3) Adult education is a recognized part of 
the national educational system and closely in- 
tegrated with it so that people can go from adult 
educational courses into universities. 


(4) Adult education is also closely integra 
with all forms of public cultural activity. 1 
vast network of libraries, the immense number 
theatres, concert and opera companies, the hi 
editions of books issued at comparatively 
cost, the cultural and educational radio progra 
reaching into farms, factories and apartment 
houses through a system of central receiver set 
ali these interest in 


stimulate an formal a 


education. 

(5) The between educatio: 
level and job advancement further leads the peop 
to take courses. 


direct relation 


(6) Adult education is in a large measure « 
operative education in the that worker: 
teach other workers the tricks of their trad 
Artists, actors and writers help others to becon: 
amateurs or even perhaps professional artists, 
actors and writers. Soldiers teach civilians to be 


Nurses 


sense 


sharpshooters and parachute jumpers. 
teach housewives to administer first aid. 

These principles have emerged as a result 
of the practical conditions under which adult 
education developed. Since for the Soviets 
this education was an essential, not a luxury, 
its techniques have had to be practical, in orde: 
to meet the need with the available facilities, 
necessarily limited in comparison with the 
immensity of the job. 





“THE CITIZENS’ FORUM” 


Reports from the Provincial Committees of the 


“Citizens’ Forum” indicate an extraordinary in- 
terest in the series of broadcasts “Of Things to 
In Ontario 4000 registration forms have 


been requested and already several hundred listen- 


Come”’. 
ing groups have been organized. Reports of regis- 
tration in other provinces have not been received 
as we but unless all indications fail, 
it would appear that there will be at least 2000 
in Canada following the pro- 
The 
study outlines, prepared the 
C.A.A.E., are still 198 College St. 
10,000 copies of the first four studies have been 
sold. 

For the benefit of our readers we list herewith 
the addresses of the provincial offices: 
British Columbia—Dr. G. M. Shrum, 

Department, University of British 
Vancouver. . 
Alberta—Mr. Donald Cameron, Department of Exten- 
sion, University of Alberta, Edmonton. 
Saskatchewan—Mr. K. W. Gordon, Department of 
Extension, University of Saskatchewan, Saskatoon. 
Manitoba—Mr. Watson Thomson, Adult Education 
Office, University of Manitoba, Winnipeg. 
Ontario—Miss H. E. Carr, Room 405, 30 Bloor St. W., 
Toronto 


go to press, 
listening groups 
gramme and discussing questions raised. 

and published by 
available at 


Extension 
Columbia, 


Quebec—-Mrs. Gladys Choquette, 1111 Beaver Ha 
Hill, Montreal. 

New Brunswick—Dr. Fletcher Peacock, Department 
of Education, Fredericton. 

Nova Scotia—Dr. D. G. Davis, Normal School, Trur: 

Prince Edward Island—Dr. J. I. Croteau, Princ: 
Wales College, Charlottetown. 

In this program of public education it cannot 
be too strongly emphasized that the broadcast while 
important as a focal point for the stimulation « 
discussion is less important than the creativ: 
potentialities of the study group. 

Conclusions, comments, should |x 
caretully noted and sent to provincial headquarte: 
every week. 


opinions, 


It is advisable also, if interest is t 
be sustained, that each group find some action pro- 
ject within thé community. <A public health sur- 
vey: a study of the school: of opportunities fo: 
post-war employment: or any one of a dozen mat 
ters of immediate community interest may be us 
fully considered. 

Experience over a period of four years wit! 
the National Farm Radio Forum indicates t! 
group interest can only be maintained on a basis 
of participation in some creative activity related 
to the problems discussed. 


+ 
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Adult Recreation and Adult Education 


By MARK TARAIL 
Executive Director of the Y.M.H.A. 


HE work of the War Workers Recreation 
Conference of Toronto has placed em- 
hasis upon the need for leisure time activities 


r industrial workers during war time specific- 


lly, and during any time in general. Experi- 
nce in this program has further demonstrated 
at it is impossible to separate recreation from 
and call them 


processes or two separate activities. 


idult education two separate 


Recreation as an Escape Mechanism 
Thus group workers who have been during 
he past period, engaged in developing leisure 
time activities for war workers, all of whom 
ire adults over the age of sixteen, have had it 
iarply brought to their attention by the same 
dustrial workers that they are interested in 
more than an escape form of recreation. Tra- 
litionally, recreation has been conceived as an 
tivity that an individual engages in during 
his leisure time which will help him run away 
mm his problems, forget his troubles. Leisure 
me activities for adults have been primarily 
bby training and competitive physical activi- 
The 


ncept grew that most people wanted recrea- 


such as bowling, volley ball, etc. 
n of this sort, but only a few long-haired 
adult 
tter adult education was traditionally con- 


ellectuals wanted education. ‘This 
ived by the average person as formal classes 
citizenship, English for foreigners and/or 
mal advance classes in various esoteric sub- 
ts of interest to a few intellectuals, or to 
ose who wish to “keep up with the Jones’ ” 
being able to talk about the latest book with- 
ut having read it, or the latest psychology 


ithout having studied it. 


Education is Recreation 
Our experience in Toronto in war workers’ 


reation, recreation and education 
that 


ptions of recreation and adult education are 


both in 


yencies, demonstrates these two con- 


not only false but do not even represent what 
Our 
experience has demonstrated to us that adult 


the average industrial worker wants. 
education is recreation, and that recreation is 
education, that there is an experience of an 
that their 


leisure time which makes their life fuller and 


educational nature adults want in 
more creative, helps them to understand the 
problems of their every day lives a little better 
and helps them to solve these problems in a 
social manner to their own satisfaction. Thus 
while these workers in Toronto are now engag- 
ing in bowling, swimming, dramatics, arts and 
crafts, etcetera, they are also engaged in dis- 
cussion groups on social problems, trade union 
education and even formal classes. We have 
discovered that by using the technique, and 
processes of group work, all recreational 
activities become educational, and all educa- 
tional activities become recreational. A few 


principles come out of our experience. 


Discussion Groups 

Adults today are eager to put their teeth 
into their social problems and are more anxious 
than ever before to do something to solve these 
problems in an organized manner. In their 
leisure time they flock to discussion groups and 
study groups in which they discuss their prob- 
lems with each other and with experts, and 
arrive not only at information concerning the 
nature of the problems, but also methods of 
solving them. Furthermore, the group work 
technique in the discussion groups stimulates 
the members of the discussion groups to engage 
in social action to solve their problems as part 
of a learning process, so that action is never 
from discussion but are both 


separate parts 


of an educational process. In other creative 
activities such as dramatics and crafts, etcetera, 
the content of the activity becomes the content 
of the lives of the participants, and in creating 
a pleasurable activity around the realistic con- 
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ition of ‘ir 


daily lives, several things are 

iccomplished. First, the participants of the 

problem express themselves about the things 
? 


hat are of concern to them in a creative man- 


ner. Secondly, the participants achieve an 
und r 


standing of the things that are of concern 
to them on a much higher level. Thirdly, they 


express themselves, and arrive at an 


under- 
standing of the things that are of concern to 
them collectively with other people that have 
the same concerns. Through creative activities 
in crafts, dramatics, choral singing and so on, 
they learn to use the techniques of group action 
inherent within them by working together to 
solve their recreational and educational prob- 
lems. This learning is transferred and trans- 
lated into daily life so that individuals who have 
passed through such a creative experience are 
better prepared to solve their problems col- 
lectively. 


War Workers Survey 


An example of this process in action is the 
following: A group of workers in a war plant 
organized a discussion group in a recreation 
agency. Questions came up in the discussion 
concerning the conditions of work in the plant, 
the problem of social security for the future, 
advancement, etcetera. The group took on the 
problem of investigating the conditions of work 
in other departments as well as their own. After 
making a thorough study they 
facts to the personnel manager. 
with their facts to the labor union that was 
attempting to organize in the plant, and through 
a process of trial and error exploration, even- 


went with their 
They also went 


tually came to the conclusion that a labor union 
was an instrument which they might use to 
better their conditions and solve their prob- 
lems. They then joined the trade union. After 
the trade union had achieved a contract in the 
plant and succeeded in bettering some of the 
conditions, these group workers were still dis- 
satisfied and their further exploration and dis- 
cussion led them to see that their individual 
plant problems reflected social problems of a 
much larger character which required much 
wider political action in their solution. 
the 


They 


came to conclusion that in a democracy 
they had the responsibility of using their citizen- 


ship rights in a much more responsible way than 


heretofore, and made further explorations. into 
the various channels for political activity and 
political parties that exist in our country. Dur 
ing this whole. process they discussed their 
various social problems, developed their under- 
standing and knowledge of sociology, economics 
and psychology, and tested different techniques 
of social action. 


Leisure Time and Work Time 


Traditionally, the leisure time of people has 
been separated from their work time. Work 
was something you had to do to make a living. 
In your leisure time you enjoyed yourself and 
forgot the troubles of your work time. This 
philosophy helped hold back the development 
of people. In our democracy, which depends 
upon an educated citizenry for successful prac- 
tice, we have been getting away from this old 
philosophy and making activities experienced 
during leisure time, real life activities related 
to and expressing the daily lives of the people. 
These experiences are educational as well as 
recreational. The two can no longer be 
separated since they are part of the same pro- 
cess. The old difference between “enjoying 
recreation” and “working at education” no 
longer exists. If you do not enjoy your edu- 
cation, you don’t learn anything and you always 
learn something during your recreation even 
though it may be an unwholesome thing learned 
such as the technique of escaping from every- 
day life problems. 


Creative Use of Leisure 


In Canada today movements like the War 
Workers Recreation Conference in Toronto, 
So-ed programs of the Y.M.C.A.’s, the phil- 
osophy of adult education as engendered by the 
C.A.A.E., the Farm Forums and the “Things 
to Come” listening groups, the various educa- 
tional and morale-building units of the armed 
forces, trade union educational work, etcetera, 
are a few of the examples of a new and develop- 
ing trend in the direction of making proper 
syntheses between adult education and adult 
recreation. These projects all aim at the con- 
structive and creative use of leisure time by 
people to express themselves happily, gain addi- 
tional comprehension about the problems and 

(Continued on page 14) 
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L’Ordre Nouveau De Hitler 


UN CAHIER PAR EDOUARD DE ROY, O.P. 


Résumé 
Cet ordre s’appuie sur trois principes : 
1. le principe du rassemblement de tous les 
Germains, 
2. le principe de l’espace vital, 
3. le principe de la domination du peuple 
seigneur. 


En vertu du premier principe: le rassemble- 
ment de tous les Germains dans un seul Etat, 
les Nazis ont réussi a créer la “Grande-Alle- 
magne” (Gross-Deutschland). 

Le deuxiéme principe, celui de “l’espace 
vital”, doit servir a créer une Allemagne puis- 
sante au point de vue économique, militaire et 
politique, l’Etat le plus puissant de la terre, 
l’Etat tentaculaire qui étend son influence, 
d’abord sur toute l’Europe, ensuite sur le monde 
entier. 

En vertu du troisiéme principe—le principe 
aristocratique du plus fort—les Nazis espéraient 
créer une Allemagne maitresse absolue du 
monde, et en face d’elle, rien que des peuples 
esclaves dont elle disposerait a son gré. 

L’ordre nouveau de Hitler signifie une révo- 
lution radicale de la conception de 1’Etat, telle 
que la tradition et le sens commun nous |’ont 
léguée. Selon le Fiihrer, la fin de l’Etat n’est 
pas de procurer et de promouvoir la culture et 
le bien-étre du groupe—la conception tradition- 
nelle—mais de conserver et de promouvoir les 
éléments raciques du peuple. (M.K. p. 433, 
134). 

“L’Etat ne crée pas la culture mais conserve 

race, et celle-ci est créatrice de culture”, 

M.K. pp. 432, 431). 
ices différentes est un Etat monstrueux. Cette 


Un Etat composé de 


ception détermine logiquement la qualité de 
itoyen du Reich allemand: seuls des membres 
le la race germanique peuvent prétendre a cet 
mneur. Mais qui plus est: ils ne peuvent la 
erdre par le fait d’une nationalité étrangere ; 
méme s’ils sont citoyens d’un autre pays, ils 
Reich. Nous 


stent sous l’obédience du 


savons par les exploits de la cinquiéme colonne 
que cette obédience n’était pas une simple fiction. 
Dans Mein Kampf, Hitler déclare que la 
politique ne doit pas s’occuper de religion, mais 
il prend soin de laisser la porte ouverte en 
ajoutant: “a moins que ces religions ne soient 
étrangéres au caractere de notre peuple et 
qu’elles ne sapent sa moralité” (p. 127). Or, 
en vertu du programme du parti—article 24— 
seul un christianisme positif est reconnu. Quel 
est le sens de ce mot? Les grands-maitres de 
la pensée religieuse de 1l’Allemagne: Ernst 
Bergmann, Rosenberg, Wilhelm Schlosz Ber- 
nard Kummer, Hauer, la veuve Ludendorff, 
appellent le christianisme traditionnel—avec 
“sa croix et l’Agnus Dei, son humilité et sa 
pitié, sa patience et sa conscience du péché” 
un “christianisme négatif”, en opposition avec 
le christianisme positif des Nazis. 

Le Christianisme traditionnel n’est ni con- 
forme au génie du peuple allemand “artgemass”, 
ni conforme aux temps modernes (Zeitgemass). 
Le génie du peuple allemand, fait d’héroisme, 
d’orgueil et de Walhalle, est l’opposé du 
christianisme traditionnel fait d’humilite, 
d’espoir dans une vie future, de prieres et de 
psaumes. Le catholicisme n’est pas non plus 
conforme a l’esprit moderne car il enseigne 
l’existence d’un Dieu personnel, créateur de 
Univers, une révélation surnaturelle et la 
rédemption des péchés par le Christ crucifié. 
L’homme moderne, au contraire, éduqué bio- 
logiquement, voit Dieu dans le Kosmos, dans 
le sang et la terre, dans son peuple, dans sa 
nation et sa patrie. Voila comment s’exprime 
3ergmann. Et Rosenberg, philosophe officiel 
du parti nazi et chef de l’éducation culturelle du 
peuple allemand, nous apprend que le christian- 
isme est sur le point de mourir. II écrit dans 
le Mythus: “Une foi 
au jourd’hui: le mythe du sang. Cette foi nous 


s’est éveillée 


nouvelle 


certifie qu’en défendant le sang, nous défendons 


tout simplement le divin qui existe en nous. 
Cette foi se trouve incarnée dans la vision de 
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ette verite sublime, que ‘le sang nordique est 
le mystére vainqueur des vieux sacrements” (P. 
I<t telle est sa conviction de la disparition 

la religion chrétienne, du moins 

en Allemagne, qu'il a déja édité les statuts de 
ligion nationale, basée entiérement 

Il y a exactement un an, Martin 

, a peine nommeé successeur de Hess, 

ia un memorandum dans lequel il écrivait 

re autres: “Vu que l’Eglise chrétienne nous 
hostile, nous devons prendre des mesures 


reste 


your faire disparaitre le christianisme’’. Depuis 


1 
i 
1 


longtemps déja, les chefs ont passé a I’action. 


Si jamais le monde se laisse lier sur la croix 


gammeée, il sera certainement condamné a 
périr de faim et de soif dans son ame, sinon 
dans 


son corps. Que Dieu et nos glorieux 


soldats nous en préservent ! 
SERAPHIN MARION. 


Editor's Note: We are very happy to pre- 
sent this résumé of a pamphlet recently pub- 
lished by the French section of the Canadian 
Association for Adult Education. 


J.HLM. 








IN MY OPINION 








The Editor, 

Food for Thought. 

Madam: 

that Miss Ruth I. 
current number of Food for 


Weal 

| observe McKenzie has 
undertaken in the 
] Canadian 


to defend her article on 


and Adult Education which appeared 


newspapers 


you! September issue against some comments 


Her chiet complaint appears to be that 
than 
‘at length would take 

me strange reason, to 


invective rather argument. To 
pace equal to 


Miss 


propose to tre spas on your 


though if a th 


I will be 


a Iew 


roughly docu- 
clad to oblige. 
considerations, 
her main thesis: 

editor, when 
‘When a 


when a man 


wspaper 


replied, 


news.’ 


in a nutshell is the professional news- 


perman’s attitude to the happenings of the day. 
since ceased to be (it 


or the new long 


spaper has 
] 


) merely a dispassionate record of 


the newspaper has become big 


such must show a profit or fail.” 


\n inspection of the columns of the New 
Sun under Dana’s editorship would reveal 
very limited was the application 
about 


anyone how 


by him of his own wisecrack 


men 
dogs. In any event his editorship which 
n 1868 ended with his death in 1897 which 
My veat and study of newspapers 


ago, 


that in this field, as in all others, very 


great changes have taken place. Examination oi 
any Canadian newspaper today would show anyone 
how frivolous it is to make this the starting-point 
or a serious discussion of modern journalism. | 
make this statement baldly, but the proofs are 
obvious. 

(2) What most is the 
Miss thinking. Observe it: the 
journalist’s attitude towards 
ness of men biting dogs for 
long 


passionate record of events because it has beconx 


interests me nexus of 
McKenzie’s 
news is—this busi 
the newspaper ha 
since ceased to be (if it ever was) a dis 
big business and must show a profit or fail. 

I would be the last to assert that our newspapers 
today do a perfect job, but examination of the 
that 


comes much more nearly to the ideal of presenting 


record shows today’s Canadian newspape1 
a dispassionate record of events than the news 
papers of the past. This can be proved, too, though 
mercy on this is 
—Miss argument 
turns round on itself and credit for the chang: 


again I have your space. If 


cerrect—and it is McKenzie’s 
must logically go to the fact that the newspaper 
has become big business and must show a profit 
Since I do not accept Miss McKenzie’ 
argument, neither do |] accept the conclusion | 


or tail. 
suggest. Many complicated factors have been at 
work. 
space. 
(3) Miss reverts to her 
statement—made without proofi—that newspapers’ 
advertising treatment ot 
news in favor of advertisers. A newspaper is 
pressure point in the community it serves and | 
can assure her that, among the many daily pres 


[ refrain from naming them for reasons oi 
McKenzie original 
revenue modifies the 


sures, the advertisers are among the less impor 
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int. There are many others which cause an editor 
ore concern. 

(4) Miss McKenzie feels I was unjust in saying 
hat her article suggested that a study of Toronto 
as adequate as a study of Canada. The reason 
w this lies in the internal evidence of her article. 
fer account of the news services used by Canadian 
wspapers was inaccurate and incomplete. Its 
hortcomings were less apparent only if Toronto 
ewspapers alone were under examination. 

(5) Miss McKenzie denies that she compared 
inadian newspapers unfavorably with British 
Her can form their own 
udgment on this point. I would say only that, 
the ideal newspaper is to be a dispassionate 
cord of events, the popular Canadian press is 
iles ahead of the popular British press, even 
iking allowance for war-time rationing and con- 
juent curtailment. 

6) Why Miss McKenzie tossed the reference 

PM into an article on Canadian Newspapers 

Adult Education, I do not know; and I, 

refore, do not understand her reference to my 
mment on PM 


t what she 


wspapers. readers 


which was based on the belief 
was really after was a newspaper 
t provided a dispassionate record of events. 
\f does not do this. It is a crusading, tendentious 
eet, the news columns of which are frequently 
lored by the cause the editors at the moment 
ve at heart. PM is, therefore, not a substitute 

1 newspaper in the ordinarily accepted use of 
t term; and if a society has to choose between 
ing served by a paper modelled on PM and an 
linary newspaper, it is, 
the latter. 

is “smug complacency,” 


I repeat, better served 
We are better off as we are. If 
so be it. I 
um the obvious retort which could be made to a 


refrain 


iter who has plunged so wantonly into a field 
ere her knowledge is so limited. 
(7) I observe that my old friend, Mr. Corbett, 
ember of your editorial committee, remarks 
istic-like that it will, indeed, be something to 
when newspapers start to educate the edu- 
tors, a possibility which I lightly suggested 
eht take place. I heartily agree with him, and 
hope he will agree with me that before educators 
pt to educate people about newspapers they 
uld know what they are writing about. 
Yours faithfully, 
G. V. FEerRGusoN. 


To the Editor, 
Food for Thought. 
ear Sir: 
lhe October issue of Foop ror THouGcnutT fea- 
ired an article entitled “Education for a World 
‘e-Built” by Dr. Walter Kotschnig. In it the 
uthor elaborately describes the urgent need for 
ternational education to secure a peaceful post- 


war world. He, however, fails to enlarge on the 
methods to be used in case of the countries with 
which we are now at war. This writer, for 
instance, believes that Germany will have to 
undergo radical changes before any re-eduction 
can even be attempted. The ensuing lines are apt 
to be challenged, nevertheless sixteen years of 
life in Germany have forced on me the following 
beliefs. 

It is a difficult task to draw an accurate picture 
of the mental attitude of the German people to- 
wards their Hitler-inspired war. All inside news 
from Germany are either censored at the place of 
origin or they come from neutral sources. In 
other words, they might be German-inspired, de- 
signed and circulated in order to create distortions 
and misconceptions in the mind of everyone out- 
side the Nazi camp. Our first mistake, therefore, 
is to believe in a German ‘people’. Anyone who 
knows the country intimately will readily inform us 
that no such entity exists. It never did and it 
The apparent German unity is 
inspired solely by the war emergency. As 


never will exist. 
soon 
as symptoms of actual defeat will make themselves 
felt, the age-old disagreements, prejudices and 
party jostlings will once again take the foreground. 

From the religious point of view Germany is 
anything but unified. Bavaria, parts of upper- 
Silesia and Westphalia are Catholic throughout. 
The Anti-Nazi feelings of the Catholic hierarchy 
Names like Count von 
Preysing, Cardinal Faulhaber and Cardinal Ber- 
tram are synonymous with Nazi baiting. Behind 
men stands the Catholic 


are only too well known. 


these devout German 
layman. 

It is also rather doubtful whether the old pre- 
liitler parties have entirely ceased to exist. The 
Nazis in their proverbial thoroughness have 
thrown the former Republican leaders into con- 
centration camps, yet many of the younger genera 
tion belonging to the Reichsbanner (social-demo 
cratic military organization) are still at freedom 
When Hitler assumed power these embryo leaders 
were ordered to join the Nazi ranks where they 
could burrow from within. Whether they achieved 
any success should be known as soon as Germany 
into an actual battlefield. 
During the last Reichstag elections the Commun 


proper is transformed 
ists under Thaelmann managed to reap a good 
number of votes. True, many a Communist camp 
follower was arrested, but at the same time their 
efficiency in underground fighting is only too well 
known. 

All in all, the presence and activity of the 
various groups us that all is not well 
behind Hitler’s back. Nevertheless only very few 
daring individuals carry out their highly dangerous 
work. The remainder of the population might well 
be sympathetic to their cause, but when it comes 


assures 
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then cowardice 

We therefore 

hardly expect a German collapse from within. 
You 


which persuaded the average German citizen to 
aS 


to lending concrete assistance 


eems to supercede idealism. can 


may ask what were the causative agents 


climb on the Hitler bandwagon? The first reason 
for doing so might be termed the collective German 
uferiority complex. During the last seventy-five 
years Germany has made various attempts to in- 
crease her territory. Sometimes the ventures were 
crowned by temporary success, but ultimately they 
ways have and will lead to failure. Thus, in- 
pired by his own propaganda machine, the Ger- 
man considers himself the stepchild of Europe’s 
nations. In Hitler the German people found a 


man who, realizing the weakness of his own 


willing to gamble on the weakness 
of the neighboring states. Hitler knew how to 
ike at the soft spot in every German’s heart. 


nation, Wa 


strike 
Ilis aim was to destroy the inferiority complex by 
proving that might is right. 

In addition to his party following, Hitler ac- 
quired some of the most amazing personal apostles. 
After the end of the last war, many a returned 
German soldier was unable to adjust himself to 
the conditions of a civilian’s life. After having 

ghed and suffered in the trenches for a number 
he now found himself standing in the 
with the draft-dodger 
those 


ar breadline togethe r 
elated 


umulated the n 


elements. In very breadlines 


en who constituted the German 


] 


Corp a body whose main characteristic 


banditry and wholesale murder. 


org inize d 


rms from the arsenals and roved 


ountryside looking for easy prey. 
ian with rhetoric gifts and a bound- 
under his 
find 


ociety allegedly owed them. 


who promist d_ that 


returned murderers would 
» which 

to pay them for their organ 
followers 


thugget This group of early 


the hird Reich most of its notorious lead- 
ers, men with an utterly mis-shaped psychological 
Ip, rule the 

This second group, then, consists of men 


ho today nation with an iron 


ht with Hitler only in order to satisfy 


and by far the most dangerous type, 


is represented by the traditional Prussian Junker, 
who joined Hitler only when assured of his ascent 
tu power. In this group we find the be-monocled 
nobility, the monarchist officers and the armament- 
maker’s cartel. They sponsored Hitler in order to 
gain financially, or at least in order to protect what 
they already owned. And they would indeed be 
willing to anyone who espouses Pan- 
Germanism. Yet they will contribute to Hitler’s 
downfall when they consider him of no further 
use to their own aims. 


sponsor 


They will be the ones to 
conclude a peace with the Allies, after they have 
established a provisional government from which 
all career Nazis have been ousted. In other words, 
they will try to keep their winnings while pre- 
tending that they were forced to support Hitler, 
and did so only most unwillingly. 

If we even consider negotiating with these un- 
scrupulous individuals, then the whole war will 
have been in vain. The United Nations would 
be comparable to the physician who treats the 
patient’s symptoms but fails to eradicate the dis 
ease. What then must we accomplish to make a 
permanent peace possible? There is only one 
answer: We will have to destroy all those forces 
which have any thought of future expansionism 
on their warped minds. The German nation fol- 
lowed Hitler only too willingly. They gladly gave 
their sons to fight and fall for the future of a 
vlorious ‘greater’ Germany. German parents, who 
have seen what democracy can achieve, share as 
miuch guilt as the German youngster, who was led 
by the well-oiled Nazi propaganda machine. They 
must pay for their gladly committed mistakes. 
They must be bombed day and night until their 
ears ring with the drone of Allied planes. For 
company in their graves they shall have the ruins 
of war-plants, which otherwise might already have 
been blueprinted by the 


ambitious Krupps and 


lhyssens. Never must we forget that mercy and 
leniency will only result in another, much bloodier 
War. 

German re-education in the post-war world, 
when planned on the basis of the aforementioned 
principles, might then have a moderate chance of 
success, 


ANDRE CAUBERT. 





(Continued from page 10) 


nature of their daily lives, and learn the intel- 
ligent use of social actions to make their daily 
lives better. Without this process our exper- 
ience demonstrates, our, democracy is on very 


shaky ground.. With this process a type of 


citizenship is developed that takes its respon- 
sibilities seriously and has within itself the 
knowledge and the power to create a society 
which is based upon the satisfaction of the needs 
of the people. 
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« REVIEW AND COMMENT . 








FILMS 


Since last spring the National Film Board, the 
rades and Labor Congress of Canada, the Cana- 
in Congress of Labour, and the Workers’ Edu- 
tional Association have been co-operating in a 
National Trade Union Film Circuit. Each month 
new programme of films is distributed to pro- 
tionists in a number of strategically-located 
lustrial areas, who make it available to all the 
le unions within reach that 
regular meetings or 
icational “Film Nights”. 
\t a regular union meeting the educational film 
stiff competition from union business; 


want to show it 


their at special social- 


for a 
cial meeting it has to be good to draw people 
y from the neighbourhood movie. In any case 
seats in a union hall are not likely to be too 
fortable, and when you have to peer around 
uuple of pillars through a cloud of smoke and 
tend not to listen to the chairs scraping as the 
comers arrive or the early birds go home, the 
ht and sound effects do not measure up to those 
the local “Imperial” or “Capitol”. 
so the picture has to have something worth 
le to say, and has to say it well. It should be 
rt, straightforward, topical, closely related to 
interests of the workers, interestingly pre- 
ed, and with film and commentary each clear 
ugh to stand alone. 
Before They Are Six, one of the films on 
November the National Film 
rd has made a film which passés all these tests 
flying colours. 


programme, 


It presents very directly the 

for wartime day nurseries, how to go about 
ting one established, and the way they operate. 
tory is told with the aid of two simple but 
effective devices 
unbeatable 


contrast and human interest 
combination for an educational 
especially when the human interest is largely 
lied by a number of sturdy and appealing 
ters who look and act for all the world like 
little boy next door. 
producer has not wasted time on endless 
ot whirring wheels and working women. 
ht from the beginning we are introduced to real 
le, individualized, with real problems. A few 
scenes establish the fact that many women 
young children are working, that their work 
itally necessary to the war effort, that the 
ngements they have often had to make to look 
the small children are pitifully inadequate; 


; 


and that the community is paying a high price in 
terms of lost production and of delinquency for 
failing to provide facilities to take care of these 
children and for leaving them lonely and insecure 
in a world that has no time for them. 


In these scenes we meet one of these young 
mothers, Mrs. Roberts, and her small son Roy. 
l‘rom then on it is their story. We go along with 
her to work as she has to leave Roy staring un- 
happy and lonely from a neighbour’s window. 
At the factory during the lunch period we read, 
with her, a notice explaining the government nur- 
sery school project. We see her discussing it with 
the other women in the plant, gradually interesting 
the women with small children who live near her, 
even taking them to see other nursery schools in 
eperation. Here we learn the details of the plan— 
the number of children needed, the cost per child, 
the way in which the city committee is responsible 
tor choosing a proper site and finding a supervisor. 
before long Mrs. Roberts and Roy are opening 
the nursery school gate on that very important 
morning—Roy’s first day at nursery school. 

That first day opened a new world to Roy. 
There was a moment’s hesitation at the door before 

was willing to give up his hat and coat, but 
from then on he was busy and happy and a part 
oi a community he could understand. We tollow 
him through the daily medical check, lunch, rest, 
singing, and play indoors and out-of-doors, and 
watch while he begins to establish good health 
habits, to learn to co-operate with other children, 
and to become more and more self-reliant. And 
we are there to hear him tell his mother happily 
that evening about all the exciting things that hap- 
pened during the day. 


he 


There is no attempt to force the lesson. The 
film tells its own story and tells it in a way to 
appeal both to the mind and to the heart of the 
audience. A skilful discussion leader could use it 
a starting point for a lively discussion on any 


one of a half dozen subjects. In union it 


might lead to action to set up nursery schools tor 


one 


the children of the women in the industry, in an- 
other to support of a civic campaign for more 
nursery schools. Another might use the film to 
start off a discussion on the general questions of 
working and living conditions for women in indus- 
try, another to start a discussion on selective ser- 
vice policy. And any union, or for that matter 
any group of parents interested in their own and 
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other people’s children, which turned its attention 
to the field of women’s place in post-war employ- 
ment, would have more trouble stopping the dis- 
cussion than getting it started. 


I. W. 


CANADIAN ART FOLLOWS ITS 
ARMED FORCES ABROAD 


By Donald Buchanan 


The Canadian abroad in the armed service of 
his country need no longer hunger for scenes of 
his native land. He can now have them on dis- 
piay before him in gay and vivid colours on the 
These paint- 
ings, or more properly, replicas of paintings, are 


walls of his canteens and mess halls. 


made possible by the perfection, and the relative 
cheapness today of the silk-screen method of re- 
production. Sets of such prints by the Dominion’s 
hest artists available to 
the Canadian iorces, by the joint efforts of the 


known have been made 


National Gallery, Ottawa, and the Information 
Officers of the Army, Navy, and Air Commands. 
The method with oil 


paint through silk, allows extreme fidelity to the 


employed, of printing 


original. Most of the paintings, of course, are 
heing prepared by artists who keep this process 
While the 


first users of silk screens lent heavily upon sim- 


of reproduction especially in mind. 


plified colour arrangements, today in these Cana- 
dian examples as many as ten or twelve colours 
re being used together. 

Much of the initial enthusiasm came from A. Y. 
fackson, the dean of Canadian landscape painters. 
It was he who first saw the possibilities of the 
The National Gallery of 
uraged him and made arrangements for him to 


edium. Canada en- 
an experimental silk-screen reproduction. It 
as successful, and so the project was launched. 
wenty-five artists are now represented, in a uni- 
orm series of prints, each of which measure thirty 
forty inches, a size most suitable for the display 
urposes required. 


The cost of the undertaking is paid for by a 
number of different sponsors, including various 
commercial houses and business corporations, also 
the National Gallery has underwritten the cost 
of two of the reproductions. The artists give their 
work, and without charge. Three hundred prints 
of each design are produced in this way. Some 
have also been based on the paintings of dis- 
tinguished artists no longer living, such as J. E. H. 
MacDonald and James Wilson Morrice. 

To date a total of six thousand of these designs 
have been distributed in Canada itself for display 
in the camps of the armed forces. Another fifteen 
hundred have been sent to England for Canadian 
use overseas, while, through the generosity of a 
wealthy collector, some two thousand prints have 
been donated to the British War Office, which is 
now placing these colourful landscapes on exhibi- 
tion in the quarters of United Kingdom troops as 
well. 

As to morale, Col. C. R. Hill, Army Directo: 
ot Special Services states: ‘““These pictures have a 
tremendous value. Perhaps particularly in the 
case of men who have been away from Canada for 
two or three years, the display of Canadian scenes 
gives them renewed consciousness of the land and 
cause for which they have been called upon to 
fight”. 

If this could be thus successfully 
launched among the armed services, why then 
could it not prove equally important and useful 
to Canadian schools and colleges? That was the 
next question to be asked. It has already been 
answered by the National Gallery which has begun 


scheme 


to make some of these reproductions for teachers 
and school boards. When educational sales are 
decided upon, the artist concerned is given an 
honorarium by the Gallery, then extra editions 
of the prints are run off, and these are then avail 
able to schools at four dollars each. By this use 
of silk-screen reproductions it will soon be pos- 
sible to bring fine samples of Canadian art to the 
most remote schools and community halls in th 
Dominion. 
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